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were well aware of the spiritual crisis through which I was passing,
and they all welcomed me with a cordiality and a sympathy which
was both gracious and consoling, and it seemed for a time as though
I had found a new and happy spiritual home. My dearest friend-
ships were formed within its walls, and it has a revered place in
my memories.
I cannot assume that my contributions to the discussions that
were encouraged were always either modest or wise; but I know
that they were sincere, and that they were meant to be helpful. I
am also certain that I was by no means the most advanced in
opinion among the young men who attended and took part in them,
and I was most careful not to misuse the hospitality so generously
given to me, nor to be disloyal to the recognized purpose of the
communion. In view of the later developments of my mind, it is
probable that Unitarianism would not have held me permanently;
but it was a temporary, and deeply valued, house of refuge, and it
helped me to a view of the religious life which brought a provisional
comfort to my troubled mind.
The good things of life are often very transient, and this pleasant
experience was far too good to last. In due course I received a
formal letter from the school authorities which said that they had
noticed a dangerous growth of advanced opinion and an increasing
spiritual unrest among the young men of the school, which they
attributed to my influence, and they desired that I should no longer
attend it. No intimation had reached me that these anxieties
prevailed, and no opportunity was afforded to me to give any
personal explanation, or assurance that might have removed them.
I was abruptly told to keep away. This exclusion from their
religious fellowship took place at a time when most young men of
intelligence and character were questioning the validity of inherited
creeds and institutions, and were feeling their way towards new
appreciations of both the religious and the political life, and those
whose views I was assumed to be adversely influencing were not
only young men of fine quality and of unquestionable character,
but all of them were better educated than myself, and their influence
over me was assuredly greater than any that I could have had over
them. I carefully searched my memory to see if I could discover
whether I had, even unintentionally, transgressed against the
objects and temper of the school, and I convinced myself that my
sole indiscretion had been that at a meeting of the chapel Literary
Society, influenced perhaps by local patriotism rather than by literary